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This article, based, on a larger longitudinal multiple-case study of Generation 1.5 
Korean-Canadians, explores two female students' experiences in high school and 
then university. Foregrounding aspects of language socialization (Duff&Horn- 
berger, 2008) and identity (Norton, 2000) in language-learning and use, the 
study examines the contextual factors involved in the students ’ language social¬ 
ization in and through Korean and English. The findings reveal that through the 
complex interplay of their past, present, and future "imagined" experiences, the 
students were socialized into various beliefs and ideologies about language-learn¬ 
ing and use, often necessitating the negotiation of investments in their identities 
in relation to Korean and English. Given the personal backgrounds of these stu¬ 
dents, coupled with the phenomena of globalization and transnationalism, we 
suggest that Canadian universities and Generation 1.5 students and their families 
pay more attention to the students' linguistic, educational, and social back¬ 
grounds, affiliations, and trajectories by underscoring the advantages of bilin¬ 
gualism and biculturalism along with the importance of English for integration 
into Canadian society and international networks. 

Reposant sur une plus grande etude longitudinale de cas multiples qui porte sur 
la generation 1.5 de Canadiens coreens, cet article vise les experiences de deux 
etudiantes au secondaire et ensuite a I'universite. Mettant au premier plan des 
aspects de la socialisation linguistique (Duff & Hornberger, 2008) et de Videntite 
(Norton, 2000) dans le contexte de Vapprentissage et de I'usage de la langue, cette 
etude examine lesfacteurs contextuels qui touchent la socialisation linguistique 
des etudiants en coreen et en anglais, ainsi que par le biais de ces deux langues. 
Les resultats indiquent que par une interaction complexe des experiences an- 
terieures, presentes et telles qu'imaginees d Vavenir, les etudiants etaient socialises 
vers diverses croyances et ideologies relatives d Vapprentissage et Vusage de la 
langue; ce processus impliquait souvent des negotiations de leur identite par rap¬ 
port au coreen et d Vanglais. Compte tenu des antecedents personnels de ces etu¬ 
diantes dans le contexte de la mondialisation et du transnationalisme, nous 
proposons que les universites canadiennes et les etudiants de la generation 1,5 et 
leur famille portent plus attention aux vecus, affiliations et trajectoires linguis- 
tiques, educationnels et sociaux des etudiants et ce, en soulignant les bienfaits 
du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme, et Vimportance de Vanglais pour Vintegra- 
tion dans la societe canadienne et les reseaux internationaux. 
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The increasing number of Generation 1.5 immigrant youth, namely, foreign- 
born children who immigrated to their host country with their first-genera¬ 
tion parents (Rumbaut & Ima, 1988), has changed the demographics in North 
American schools. Since the 1990s, there has been a steady increase in the 
number of child immigrants, and 21% of the 1.1 million who immigrated be¬ 
tween 2001 and 2006 were school-aged children aged 14 and under (Statistics 
Canada, 2008). As a result, those who speak English as a second language 
(ESL) constitute a considerable and growing proportion of the student body 
in secondary schools across major urban cities, including Calgary, Toronto, 
and Vancouver (Watt & Roessingh, 2001), much as they do in the United 
States (Fix & Passel, 2003). 

Many immigrant ESL students in Canadian secondary schools subsequently 
enter Canadian postsecondary institutions. However, much of the immigrant 
education research reviewed below has focused on K-12 students, and studies 
on immigrant ESL students at the tertiary level have mostly examined writing 
or composition program contexts in the US. Consequently, little is known about 
the language-learning experiences and goals of Generation 1.5 university stu¬ 
dents in general or in mainstream content courses in Canadian universities. 

In this article, we examine the reported language socialization of Gener¬ 
ation 1.5 Korean university students in a university in western Canada. By 
exploring the experiences recounted by two female students, this study 
yields insights into some of the contextual factors, tensions, ambivalence, 
and indeterminacy that affect English-language learning and use of contem¬ 
porary Generation 1.5 Korean-Canadian university students. 

Theoretical Framework 

According to Ochs and Schieffelin (2008), learners are socialized both into 
and through language by means of interactions with others. These interac¬ 
tions, they explain, constitute 

socially and culturally grounded enactments of preferred and expected 
sentiments, aesthetics, moralities, ideas, orientations to attend to and 
engage people and objects, activities, roles, and paths to knowledge 
and maturity as broadly conceived and evaluated by families and other 
institutions within a community. (Heath, 1983, p. 5) 

Again citing Heath's seminal work, they assert that "the social, emotional, 
and intellectual trajectories of children and other novices are complexly struc¬ 
tured by webs of social and economic institutions, public and domestic sys¬ 
tems of control, practices, identities, settings, beliefs, meanings, and other 
forces" (p. 8). Therefore, examining these webs and forces is foundational to 
understand newcomers' trajectories as learners and members of new com¬ 
munities and cultures as a result of language socialization (LS). 
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Early studies on LI socialization in various contexts around the world 
(Ochs, 1988; Schieffelin, 1990; Watson-Gegeo, 1992) demonstrated how new¬ 
comers or novices would be socialized by expert members in the target-lan¬ 
guage community such as parents or older siblings and would internalize 
the new social and linguistic practices accordingly Increasingly, however, LS 
research has begun to examine dynamic bilingual and multilingual commu¬ 
nities of learners, including adolescents and adults, who are affected by 
processes of globalization and transnationalism (Duff, 2010a, 2011; Duff & 
Hornberger, 2008; Duff & Talmy, 2011; Duranti, Ochs, & Schieffelin, 2011; 
Guadardo, 2009; Li, 2000; Schecter & Bay ley, 2002). 

One related and particularly fertile area for research has been the aca¬ 
demic acculturation, socialization, and coping strategies of immigrant and 
international students in secondary schools and universities (Cheng & Fox, 
2008; Duff, 2008a, 2010b; Duff & Kobayashi, 2010; Fox, 2005; Morita, 2000, 
2004; Morita & Kobayashi, 2008; Seror, 2008; Yim, 2011; Zappa, 2007; Zappa- 
Hollman, 2007). Harklau (2003), for example, examined how the socialization 
practices in a secondary school in the US created a representation of immi¬ 
grant students as motivated and hardworking, but nonetheless cognitively 
and linguistically deficient. Talmy (2005,2008) looked at Generation 1.5 high 
school students in Hawaii and the cultural production of ESL in everyday 
classroom practices that positioned learners in disadvantageous and often 
contradictory ways. Moreover, Duff's (2001,2002,2004) studies on the expe¬ 
riences of Asian ESL students in secondary school social studies classrooms 
in Canada revealed that in addition to linguistic difficulties, the students 
faced challenges due to their lack of knowledge of contemporary North 
American vernacular English, pop culture, and current affairs, and their per¬ 
ceived social exclusion or indifference on the part of local peers. Thus these 
studies illustrate the complex interactions among social, linguistic, academic, 
and cultural factors in newcomers' socialization and integration in their new 
second-language (L2) academic communities. 

Social identity is another important aspect of language learning, use, and 
socialization (Block, 2007). Norton (2000) defines identity as "how people 
understand their relationship to the world, how that relationship is con¬ 
structed across time and space, and how people understand their possibil¬ 
ities for the future" (p. 5). Further, Norton emphasizes the concept of 
investment in language-learning and identity in her study of immigrant 
women in Canada. Drawing on Bourdieu's (1977) notion of cultural capital, 
she argues. 

If learners invest in a second language, they do so with the under¬ 
standing that they will acquire a wider range of symbolic and mate¬ 
rial resources, which will in turn increase the value of their cultural 
capital, (p. 17) 
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Thus Norton claims that when individuals invest in a target language, it is 
also an investment in their social identity, which continually changes over time 
and space. McKay and Wong's (1996) study also highlighted Chinese-American 
immigrant high school students' L2 learning experiences and varying invest¬ 
ments in English as they negotiated multiple identities and exercised their 
agency in the many discourses and counter-discourses surrounding them. 

Research on Generation 1.5 Youth 

Early works on Generation 1.5 students stemmed from the fields of sociology 
and immigrant studies, which often portrayed this group as being lost and 
caught between two worlds (Roberge, 2009). Sociologists Rumbaut and Ima 
(1988), who first coined the term Generation 1.5 to describe the Southeast 
Asian refugee youths involved in their study, depicted the youth as "mar¬ 
ginal to both the new and old worlds, for while they straddle both worlds 
they are in some profound sense fully part of neither of them" (p. 22). In il¬ 
lustrating the experiences of Generation 1.5 Korean-American youth, Ryu 
(1991) characterized them as marginalized, pessimistically claiming that "the 
1.5 generation can be forever lost, and most of them are lost" (p. 51). More 
recently, however, scholars have cautioned against an essentialized view of 
immigrant youths' identities, including those of Generation 1.5 students, ar¬ 
guing that identity is dynamic and multidimensional, influenced by social 
environments, sociopolitical interests, transnational experiences, and dis¬ 
course itself (Block, 2007; Jo, 2002; Kibria, 2000; Lien, Conway, & Wong, 2003; 
G.C. Park, 2001; Roberge, 2002; Talmy, 2005). Moreover, rather than employ¬ 
ing simplistic ethnic labels, some scholars have adopted notions of hybridity 
or third spaces (Bhabha, 1990; Kramsch, 1998; Zentella, 1997) to describe im¬ 
migrant youths' and other transnationals' identities. The processes and out¬ 
comes of socialization into various identities / spaces, practices, and 
communities, however, require additional research. 

Until the 1990s, ESL research in higher education almost exclusively in¬ 
volved international students (Crisostomo & Dee, 2001; Harklau, Losey, & 
Siegal, 1999). Then, from the mid-1990s, a growing number of studies situated 
in the US mainly addressed how existing pedagogical and educational struc¬ 
tures and policies, especially those of college ESL and composition/writing 
programs, failed to cater to the unique characteristics and needs of Generation 
1.5 students (Blumenthal, 2002; Harklau, 2000; Harklau et al.; Leki, 1999; 
Miele, 2003; Oudenhoven, 2006; Roberge, 2001; Roberge, Harklau, & Siegal, 
2009; Schwartz, 2004; Singhal, 2004; Stegemoller, 2004; Talmy, 2005; Yi, 2009). 

Although such studies offer valuable insights, there is a need to extend 
the discussion of Generation 1.5 issues beyond high school, college, and uni¬ 
versity English writing or remedial courses to the broader historical, socio¬ 
cultural, and political framework surrounding the students' experiences in 
other venues, thereby yielding a more in-depth and nuanced understanding 
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of their language learning and use, socialization, and positioning. Also, 
whereas many studies have looked at ESL immigrant students' educational 
experiences in Canada (Duff, 2001; Gunderson, 2007; Roessingh & Kover, 
2002; Toohey, 1992,2005; Toohey & Derwing, 2006; Toohey & Gajdamaschko, 
2005), more studies on Generation 1.5 students in Canadian higher-educa¬ 
tional contexts would help educators understand their past and present ex¬ 
periences and their long-term trajectories. This study was undertaken to 
examine the experiences of Generation 1.5 Korean-Canadian university stu¬ 
dents, but not with primary reference to English-writing instruction. 

Why the Korean-Canadian Community? 

Itch mo-se, literally Generation 1.5 in Korean, has been a commonly used term 
in both the native Korean and Korean-American media for the last few 
decades, and it has spread to other Korean immigrant communities including 
those in Canada (Kim, 2008). The term was first used in the Korean-American 
community in the 1970s to describe immigrants who arrived in the US as 
children (Danico, 2004; Hurh, 1993; Roberge, 2002). 

However, despite the widespread use of the term Generation 1.5 among 
Korean immigrants in North America, not enough is known about this pop¬ 
ulation (Danico, 2004). Moreover, as Yoon, Lim, and Bae (2007) assert, com¬ 
pared with the existing research on Generation 1.5 Korean-Americans 
(Danico; Jeon, 2001; Park, 1999; Yi, 2009), there are few studies on Generation 
1.5 Korean-Canadians. A small number of studies have examined issues re¬ 
lated to Korean visa or international students of various ages in Canada 
though, broaching similar issues, especially related to the pressure to culti¬ 
vate and perform identities as cosmopolitan, "cool," Korean-pop-culture-lit- 
erate youth with strong alliances in local Korean peer networks where 
displays of Korean identity are crucial (Duff, 2007; Shin, 2010). 

Koreans represent one of the most rapidly growing immigrant groups in 
Canada, and 35% of those who immigrated between 1996 and 2000 were in 
the 5-19 age group. Thus Generation 1.5 youth are a considerable con¬ 
stituency in the overall Korean immigrant population in Canada (Statistics 
Canada, 2008). Furthermore, many Korean immigrant youth now study in 
Canadian universities because the primary reason for Koreans' emigration 
is for their children's educational achievement (Moon, 2003; Yoon, 2001). 
Therefore, Korean-Canadian youth represent an important population to ex¬ 
amine in LS research on Generation 1.5 students in Canada. 

The Study 

The study addresses the following two research questions: 

1. What are the contextual factors that shape the language socialization 
processes and outcomes of Generation 1.5 Korean-Canadian university 
students as exemplified by two case study participants? 
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2. How do such contextual factors influence the students' investments in 

their identities and (Korean and English) language learning and use? How 

are these investments manifested in their everyday lives? 

The study focuses on the experiences of two female Generation 1.5 Korean- 
Canadian university students, Yellina and Sheila (pseudonyms). Both women 
were participants in a larger longitudinal multiple-case study (Kim, 2008) 
with seven Generation 1.5 Korean-Canadian students, a mixture of men and 
women, who attended Pacific Canadian University (PCU, a pseudonym). 
PCU is a large research-intensive university located in Metropolitan Vancou¬ 
ver, a city with a nearly 40% foreign-born population (Statistics Canada, 
2008). Since 2001, Asians and Middle Easterners comprise most of Vancou¬ 
ver's immigrant population, with Koreans as its fourth largest non-European 
immigrant community. 

Once we received ethics approval from the university, we recruited par¬ 
ticipants through Korean student networks and organizations at PCU. Stu¬ 
dents who consented to participate took part in monthly individual 
semistructured interviews with the first author (see Appendix A for sample 
interview questions). Other data included information obtained from a back¬ 
ground questionnaire, the researcher's field notes and reflection journal, in¬ 
terviews with first-year English course instructors at PCU, as well as 
students' personal writings and other forms of individual correspondence 
such as e-mail and Web messenger. Last, Kim held informal personal meet¬ 
ings with participants. The aim was to increase the trustworthiness of data 
and analysis by using multiple data sources, methods, and theoretical lenses, 
also known as triangulation (Duff, 2008b; Marshall & Rossman, 1989). 

Interviews took place on campus from September 2005 to June 2006 and 
lasted 50-60 minutes each, with some additional communication during and 
after the academic year had ended with participants' permission. The par¬ 
ticipants and the interviewer, Kim, are bilingual in Korean and English, so 
interviews were conducted in Korean, English, and a mixture of both. All in¬ 
terviews were audio-recorded and transcribed, and summaries were cross¬ 
checked with the students either at the beginning of the next meeting or by 
e-mail or Web messenger exchanges. Students were asked to read the tran¬ 
scripts, which were translated into English, to ensure that their original 
meanings were accurate. 

The experiences or beliefs presented in the analysis are thus based to a 
large degree on participants' selective narrative (re)constructions and 
sense-making of their lives as bilingual Korean-Canadians as recounted to 
the Korean interviewer and should be interpreted as such. Moreover, al¬ 
though we attempted to represent the students' voices as much as possible, 
the interface between interviewer and interviewee inevitably affects the dy¬ 
namics of the interviews as well as how participants' accounts are (co)pro- 
duced and interpreted (Talmy, 2010). Kim's shared cultural and linguistic 
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background with the students afforded her insider status in some ways. 
However, in other respects, she was an outsider because of her non-immi¬ 
grant status (but one who had herself lived in Canada as a high school stu¬ 
dent), her educational background and current status, and age (at least 10 
years older). Thus the interviewer was continually renegotiating her iden¬ 
tities as an insider, an outsider, and a bilingual transnational Korean during 
her interactions with the students. 

We analyzed the data throughout the entire data-collection process so as 
to identify the recurrent themes and patterns that surfaced within and across 
cases. From the complete dataset of seven Korean-Canadian participants 
(Kim, 2008), Yellina and Sheila were selected for analysis in this article be¬ 
cause they represented an interesting pair in terms of their academic, social, 
and linguistic trajectories and LS dilemmas as Korean-Canadians. Both had 
dreams of becoming English professors, a goal that one continued to pursue 
but that the other had abandoned. In addition, both cultivated strong con¬ 
nections with Korean-speaking peers in Canada and abroad, unlike some of 
their peers (Kim), who made greater efforts to align themselves with English 
and English-speaking peers. Examining their perspectives, therefore, illumi¬ 
nates the choices, ambivalence, and misgivings of some students with respect 
to their English-language learning, use, and identities in Canada. 

Profiles of Yellina and Sheila are presented in the following section. Their 
trajectories are traced based on their retrospective and prospective accounts, 
as English-language learners, as students, and as bilinguals from the time of 
their arrival in Canada. In this way, we examine the interplay between the 
various contextual factors in their past, present, and (imagined) future con¬ 
texts, which contributed to the complexity of their language socialization 
process, particularly with respect to English. 

Yellina 

In 1999, when Yellina was 15, she immigrated with her parents and younger 
brother to Vancouver. Her father had been a small-business owner in Seoul, 
and her mother had been a dance teacher. The failure of her father's business 
was the reason for seeking a fresh start in Canada, where opportunity and 
quality education were available. Initially, Yellina was resistant to moving to 
another country. Based on the images she saw of Korean university life in 
televised dramas and movies, she was determined to attend university in 
Korea. Thus when her parents announced their move to Canada, she felt that 
her future plans were being derailed without her consent. 

Once in Vancouver, Yellina's parents opened a small restaurant without 
much success. Her father returned to Korea to restart a business and became 
what is known as a kir gi or "wild goose," a non-resident, offshore father 
(Yoon, 2001), traveling between Korea and Canada for about six years while 
the rest of the family remained in Vancouver. When her younger brother en- 
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tered PCU in 2005, her parents prepared for reverse migration (Hurh, 1998; 
Yoon) and eventually returned to Korea permanently in early 2007. 

Sheila 

In 2000, when Sheila was also 15 years old, she immigrated to Canada with 
her parents and older sister. The family believed that Canada would provide 
a less stressful work environment for the father, a research scientist in Korea, 
as well as quality education for the children. They chose Calgary in the hope 
that the children would acquire English quickly in a city with few Korean 
immigrants. In 2004, when Sheila was accepted at PCU, her parents closed 
their business in Calgary and moved to Vancouver with her and her sister, 
who transferred to PCU from a university in Calgary. 

At the time of the study, her parents ran a motel on Vancouver Island 
while Sheila and her sister lived in Vancouver. Sheila traveled four hours 
almost every weekend to help with her parents' business. Although the 
parents' English was good enough to run the business, they still relied on 
their children for matters requiring more sophisticated English skills. 
Sheila's parents, like Yellina's, were hoping to return to Korea once Sheila 
was settled professionally in Canada. Her sister, also determined to return 
to Korea for work on graduating from PCU, had been unable to do so by 
the end of this study. 

Experiences in High School 

Yellina: Korean Peer Influence on Linguistic, Academic, and Social Choices 
Yellina enrolled in a multicultural secondary school in Vancouver, which in¬ 
cluded a fairly large Korean population. In her grade alone were 20-30 Ko¬ 
rean students, many of whom were recent immigrants like her. As mentioned 
above, Yellina was initially unhappy with her family's move to Canada; thus 
when she first transferred to her new school, she had no desire to make Cana¬ 
dian friends. Instead, she socialized with other Korean students. However, 
one of the most crucial factors in being able to maintain her affiliation with 
this group was to speak with them only in Korean. According to Yellina, there 
was a strong dislike of Korean students who spoke English in the presence 
of other Koreans, which polarized the immigrant group. 

I have this thing about Koreans speaking English with each other. 

From the beginning, I hated Koreans who spoke English to other Ko¬ 
reans if I knew they spoke Korean fluently. In high school, there were 
these two different groups. One group hung out with only non-Kore¬ 
ans and avoided Koreans completely and the other group hung out 
with both non-Koreans and Koreans. My friends and I were always 
speaking badly about the first group. It was obvious they were using 
English because they didn't want to be close to Koreans. 
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So speaking English was perceived as an act of betrayal or lack of alle¬ 
giance to one's Koreanness. Yellina's comments reflect the findings of 
Palmer's (2007) study of ethnic Korean students in a US high school, where 
authentic Korean identity was questioned based on the language students 
chose to speak with one another. The Chinese-Canadian high school students 
in Pon, Goldstein, and Schecter's (2003) also reported feeling caught between 
loyalties toward their Chinese peers, who discouraged the use of English, 
and their desire to use English more to obtain good grades. 

In addition to speaking Korean, having knowledge about the latest 
news in Korean popular culture was important. Still deeply immersed in 
Korean culture, returning to Korea for university was a hot topic discussed 
among Yellina's peers. Without her father's strong opposition, Yellina 
would have returned to Korea for university. Hence she spent most of her 
high school years feeling indifferent toward the language and culture of 
her new home. 

Yet in one context she was determined to excel: ESL classes in which she 
was enrolled for a year during grade 9. Yellina often spoke about wanting to 
escape or transition from ESL classes in high school in response to competi¬ 
tiveness among Korean ESL students and their parents' desire that they be 
mainstreamed quickly. A deficiency label may be associated with ESL classes 
(Salzberg, 1998; Seror, 2002; Talmy, 2005; Toohey, 1992; Zamel, 1995), and this 
stigma may have a negative effect on ESL students' self-perceptions (Cum¬ 
mins, 1996; Gunderson, 2000). As Yellina explained, "within the Korean com¬ 
munity, the words ESL student were reminiscent of being below English 
literacy standards." In her view, the material used in her ESL classes, de¬ 
signed for NS kindergarten students, caused humiliation, anxiety, and desire 
to graduate as quickly as possible. 

Yellina's parents limited her Korean video rentals, and when she ex¬ 
pressed interest in returning to Korea for university, they urged her to attend 
PCU, an investment in a prestigious symbolic capital among local Koreans. 
Returning to Korea for university, on the other hand, was considered an exit 
strategy for those who had failed academically in their Canadian high 
schools (a reversal of the situation in the early 1990s when families sent their 
children abroad for university precisely because they were not accepted by 
Korean universities, E.K. Park, 2001). 

Sheila: A Struggle to Belong 

Unlike Yellina, Sheila was excited to move to Canada. However, she remem¬ 
bers her high school years as lonely and stressful. On arrival in Calgary, she 
enrolled in grade 9, without formal ESL instruction to non-native speakers 
(NNS), in a predominantly White Anglo-Canadian school. As one of the few 
visible minorities in the school, Sheila wanted to befriend her Canadian 
peers, yet was unable to do so. She reported. 
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I lacked confidence in English and thought I was different from other 
students, so I just closed up. I didn't have anything to say when they 
were talking about celebrity gossip, partying, putting makeup on, 
and so on. So I was the one that closed the door first from them. I 
could've tried to create a good relationship with them, but I couldn't. 

I had only myself to blame. It wasn't them. I was embarrassed to ap¬ 
proach them. It was me who did it, and since then I continue to feel 
intimidated when I'm interacting with White people. It's almost like 
I feel they might give me a signal that my English isn't good enough. 

Sheila emphasizes her responsibility and shortcomings for the social isola¬ 
tion that she experienced, not seeing the complicity of local students. Indeed, 
Cervatiuc (2009) argues that often "immigrants do not have the luxury to 
interact with whom they choose, as their opportunities to practice English 
are generally limited and socially structured for them" (p. 255). Conse¬ 
quently, many become "marginalized, introverted, and sensitive to rejec¬ 
tion" (p. 255). In addition, Kanno and Varghese (2010) note that "coethnic 
friends become a default backup for ESL college students" (p. 323) as a result 
of the perceived inaccessibility of friendships with NS "American" students. 
For Sheila, who immigrated in her teenage years in a much less multicul¬ 
tural context than Yellina, there were no coethnic friends at her school to 
turn to, so she relied on the support of her friends still in Korea (Chiang- 
Hom, 2004). Sheila coped with her loneliness through frequent e-mail ex¬ 
changes and Web Messenger conversations with friends in Korea and by 
surfing Korean Web sites every day. 

Sheila attended a more ethnically diverse high school than her previous 
one, and she socialized exclusively with Korean peers throughout grade 10. 
In addition, she immersed herself in Korean pop culture. In this circle, Eng¬ 
lish use was discouraged. Unlike Yellina, however, Sheila was uncomfortable 
with this situation. She knew that her English was stagnating and that this 
situation would impede her chances of acceptance in a good university. Her 
strategy of mixing English and Korean while with her Korean friends was 
met with disapproving looks and was seen as showing off. She described 
feelings of being "stuck in the middle of nowhere," caught between her de¬ 
sire to maintain friendships and use English. Eventually, Sheila distanced 
herself from her Korean peers and befriended other non-Korean Asian stu¬ 
dents with whom she felt comfortable enough to use English as a lingua 
franca. Although some Korean friends may have perceived her as a traitor, 
she felt that this choice was the only one that would ensure successful grad¬ 
uation and entrance to university. 
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Experiences in University 

Yellina: “They all said I was crazy” [to major in English] 

Yellina entered PCU in 2004 with the hope of majoring in English and one 
day becoming an English professor. Whereas Korean peers and parents in¬ 
fluenced many of her choices in high school, she now looked to her Korean 
sonbaes or upperclassmen for "expert" advice with regard to aspects of uni¬ 
versity life, including her desire to major in English. 

The sonbaes, they all said I was crazy and that I would never gradu¬ 
ate if I majored in English. They said ... I should just do what every¬ 
one else does like economics or psychology. So I got really scared at 
that time because I thought I was making the wrong choice. So I de¬ 
cided to just major in Asian studies and thought it didn't really mat¬ 
ter what I majored in. 

These sonbaes added that because Yellina was part of the Generation 1.5 
group, people whose mother tongue was other than English and whose birth 
and early years were in countries other than Canada, she would have to ac¬ 
cept certain disadvantages. 

Because we are so pressured and burdened by it all, we have this 
feeling among ourselves ... we just don't even want to look at that 
direction [of pursuing our dreams]. So for someone like me, we think 
to ourselves, English is not even our first language, how can we even 
dare study English literature? 

Thus surrounded by sonbaes and peers who spoke about their fatalistic per¬ 
ceptions vis-a-vis their status and future potential as Generation 1.5, she gave 
up her dream of teaching English and planned instead to complete a degree 
in Asian studies. 

Sheila: "They told me not to try so hard" [in my studies] 

In 2004, Sheila entered PCU to major in biochemistry, then changed to im¬ 
munology. She intended to attend graduate school and become a veterinar¬ 
ian. Initially, she avoided Korean students who might only be interested in 
partying and socializing. However, feeling lonely in her second year, she be¬ 
friended Korean peers, which minimized the time spent expressing herself 
in English. She maintained excellent marks on exams, but lacked oral fluency 
during class discussions. 

She felt anxiety when she considered working and competing with native- 
English speakers in Canadian society. She described feeling "pathetic" for 
speaking Korean with her peers. When she met a fellow Generation 1.5 Ko¬ 
rean who spoke fluent English, she was even more self-critical. Further, when 
she thought about her parents' sacrifices, she was ashamed of her linguistic 
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choices. On the other hand, Sheila's parents were proud of her academic suc¬ 
cess. Only Sheila considered herself a failure for lacking the discipline to speak 
English when such efforts were rebuffed by her Korean peers and sister. 

Sometimes I try to just mix English and Korean but my sister tells me 
to stop because I look obnoxious, as if I think I'm behaving like I'm 
better than the others. We used to argue about this even in high 
school. She'd ask me why I am trying so hard to use English even 
when I'm with Koreans. She'd ask what the hell is wrong with me 
and told me not to try so hard. 

As a result, Sheila's Korean social network, much like Yellina's, socialized her 
into Korean cultural and social activities and Korean-only language ideologies 
and interactions, and away from those in mainstream Anglophone-Canada. 

Negotiating Change 

Although Yellina had selected Asian studies as her major instead of English, 
she noted on a trip to Korea that many native non-immigrant Koreans spoke 
English more fluently than she did. She had believed that although her Eng¬ 
lish might not be equal to that of Anglo-Canadians, it was better than that of 
Koreans in Korea. Now she realized that she would have to improve her Eng¬ 
lish skills to compete with Koreans as well in a global market. Further, she 
regretted not having paid more attention to Canadian sociocultural issues 
while at PCU (Duff, 2001). 

In summer 2006, Yellina declared English her major in order to become 
knowledgeable about Canadian culture and society and competitive in the 
global labor market. She took a proactive approach to developing her English 
skills. However, this new resolve was undermined by her commitment to 
her Korean friends. Some days she reported speaking only Korean, but she 
was unwilling to sacrifice her friendships for the sake of her new investment 
in English. Rather than minimize her use of Korean, she increased her time 
in English through exposure at work in a bookstore, where she had to con¬ 
verse in English. 

Five months into this study, Sheila too was maintaining her Korean social 
network (Cervatiuc, 2009) and seeking opportunities to use English through 
work as a waitress and a volunteer at a hospital gift shop. In addition, she 
befriended Chinese-Canadians at PCU to practice English while having 
breaks or going out for coffee. 

Discussion 

During their LS in Canada, Korean peers not Anglophone Canadians served 
as Yellina's and Sheila's primary mentors and socializers, particularly with 
respect to gaining membership and status in coveted local Korean-Canadian 
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communities of practice (Duff, 2003; Lave & Wenger, 1991). However, these 
Korean peer networks, although invaluable, often precluded improvement 
and investment in English and in local English-speaking networks. Strong 
language attitudes in Korea "work against openly demonstrating one's pro¬ 
ficiency in English" (Park, 2009, p. 35) as most Koreans view the Korean lan¬ 
guage as an essential feature of their identity. Thus opting not to speak 
Korean is perceived as a "disloyal act of self-denial" and an act of jalnan cheok, 
"pretending to be smart/good or boasting" (p. 52). 

Members of their Korean peer community socialized Yellina and Sheila 
into sometimes contradictory ideologies regarding English-language learn¬ 
ing and future possibilities and trajectories (Guardado, 2009) based on their 
views of ESL programs. In university, another kind of Korean group, namely, 
sonbaes, became the experts or the old-timer group that Yellina relied on for 
mentoring and from which she sought approval. Although they discouraged 
her from majoring in English, native Koreans still residing in Korea con¬ 
vinced her that improving her English skills would open opportunities for a 
successful future that might include transnational opportunities. Conse¬ 
quently, Yellina resisted the disempowering Generation 1.5 status as defined 
by her sonbaes and reclaimed her dream of majoring in English. Thus Gener¬ 
ation 1.5 Korean-Canadians and not English NSs were Yellina's role models 
who mediated her linguistic, academic, and sociocultural beliefs and choices. 

In Sheila's case, part of her reported frustration with her English skills 
was the fear that proficiency could be a disadvantage professionally when 
working alongside NSs of English. Still, she judged the quality of her English 
by Generation 1.5 Korean-Canadian standards, commensurate with five 
years' residence in Canada. 

Moreover, certain discontinuities between home/community and school 
language and cultural practices were evident in both women's experiences, 
as well as in other cases in the larger study: high school/university; 
ESL/mainstream and conflicting language and immigrant ideologies (Baque- 
dano-Lopez & Kattan, 2008; Garrett & Baquedano-Lopez, 2002; Guardado, 
2009). The discontinuities in Yellina's and Sheila's experiences went well be¬ 
yond differences between socialization practices across these domains. Their 
experiences display a disjunction between the practices required to realize 
their future goals either in Canada or Korea and those encouraged and sup¬ 
ported in their immediate peer or mentor groups, unless they actively sought 
out other native or immigrant English-speaking communities. 

Furthermore, these conflicting socialization practices mirrored the con¬ 
tradictory ideologies that came into play. In the boundaries of their Korean 
communities, consisting of peers, parents, or sonbaes, the women were influ¬ 
enced by specific beliefs of what it meant to be an ESL student, a loyal Ko¬ 
rean, an NNS of English, and a Generation 1.5 immigrant (Korean) in 
Canada. These beliefs led them to make certain linguistic choices in their 
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daily lives. Yet such ideologies clashed with their ideas of what it meant to 
be an academically successful university student, a global competitor, a du¬ 
tiful daughter, and a future member of mainstream Canadian society, which 
eventually directed them toward (English) linguistic choices and practices 
that they had resisted for many years. 

Conclusion 

To some readers, Yellina and Sheila might represent two young, academically 
successful Korean-Canadian women belonging to a privileged group of new 
immigrants with considerable social capital and ambition. Both were living 
in a city that provides comfortable and easy access to Korean communities, 
organizations, and resources. The women also had the option to return to 
their economically developed native country to pursue other opportunities, 
as Yellina's parents had done, unlike earlier generations of Korean immi¬ 
grants. These interrelated contextual and personal factors affected the re¬ 
ported experiences of Yellina and Sheila as well as those of other Generation 
1.5 Korean-Canadian university students (Kim, 2008). 

Despite their privilege and perceived "model minority" status (Suzuki, 
1994), both still faced challenges related to opportunities to use English, con¬ 
fidence in their English skills, and doubts about their future trajectories due 
to their Generation 1.5 immigrant status. Some Canadian universities still 
rely on length of residence as an indicator of L2 students' language profi¬ 
ciency based on the assumption that those who graduate from Canadian sec¬ 
ondary schools no longer need support or assistance at the tertiary level (Fox, 
2005), which was not the case for Yellina and Sheila. 

This study yields insights into the complex relationship between language 
and identity in today's globalized, transnational, and technologically ad¬ 
vanced world where "coolness" and belonging have varied meanings to di¬ 
verse people, especially in the context of expatriate youth cultures (Shin, 2010). 
As Roberge (2009) notes, unlike earlier generations of immigrants, "accultur¬ 
ation without assimilation" (p. 11) is widely observed among today's Gener¬ 
ation 1.5 youth. In this study, the two participants, dependent on parental 
decisions, were reluctant to come to Canada, so the process of Canadianiza- 
tion was slow. The changing demographics of Vancouver, English as a global 
language, technological advancements that enabled easier and more frequent 
access to homeland cultures, and mobility were some of the key elements that 
affected their attitudes, ideologies, and investments in their LI and L2. 

Accordingly, this study highlights the need to reevaluate notions of de¬ 
sired target-language communities and the role of LI versus. L2 experts and 
gatekeepers, including those in one's own ethnolinguistic culture, in the LS 
processes of today's Generation 1.5 immigrant youth. Their experiences are 
rooted in and constrained by the complex webs of their surrounding socio¬ 
cultural, historical, and political contexts and social networks. 
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The results of this study present some implications for educators and pol¬ 
icymakers, beginning with the stigma of being labeled ESL students (Seror, 
2002; Toohey, 1992) or traitors to one's own ethnolinguistic peer group. De¬ 
spite teachers' efforts to facilitate their students' learning, it is crucial for 
them to reevaluate their own assumptions, biases, and understandings vis- 
a-vis NNS students and their social and linguistic affiliations and other in¬ 
terests. That these immigrant students are positioned by themselves and 
others to choose between a Canadian or other(ed) identity is problematic. As 
Bannerji (2000) notes, Canada's mosaic approach to multiculturalism has 
often led to superficial celebrations of "ethnic" traditions that have essen¬ 
tially dichotomized Canadian society into two generic cultures: Canadian 
and other/ethnic. 

This observation calls for a reexamination of how Canada's multicultural 
and language policies have been interpreted, internalized, and applied in ed¬ 
ucational settings by newcomers and Canadian-born citizens, and how this 
understanding affects the identity formations, sociolinguistic practices, and 
wellbeing of immigrant youth. Schools should strive to affirm and accom¬ 
modate immigrant students' native cultures, including pop cultures, knowl¬ 
edge^), and languages, not as attributes of cultural others, but as belonging 
to the overall constitution and resources of a more multicultural and multi¬ 
lingual Canada. In addition, parents of transnational students must under¬ 
stand the consequences of their own changing investments in their Canadian 
identities, residence, and employment for their children's sociocultural and 
linguistic affiliations and attainment. 

Finally, immigrant students and their parents, teachers, and peer groups 
must recognize the social, emotional, academic, and economic consequences 
of shunning English-mediated socialization and instead aim to nurture bilin¬ 
gual/multilingual identities, communities, and practices in more meaning¬ 
ful and sustained ways, thereby enabling Generation 1.5 students to move 
seamlessly across languages, communities, and borders through purposeful 
integration in society. 
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Appendix A: Sample Student Interview Questions 


1. Why did your family immigrate to Canada and how did you feel about it? 
What were your expectations about your new life in Canada? What were your 
expectations about learning English in Canada? What were your English 
learning experiences prior to moving to Canada? 

2. Did you take ESL classes in secondary school in Canada? How was that 
experience? Did you find the ESL classes helpful? What did you study in those 
classes? Did you receive private tutoring in English or in other subjects in 
secondary school? 

3. Who were your closest group of friends in secondary school? What language(s) 
did you use with these friends? Did you "hang out" with these friends after 
school? If so, what kind of activities did you and your friends take part in? 

4. What was your favorite subject in high school? Which subject(s) did you excel in 
and which subject(s) did you find challenging? What aspects about these subjects 
were challenging for you? How was your experience in regular English classes in 
secondary school? 

5. What were your expectations socially and academically of university life prior to 
attending [PCU]? Were these expectations met? 

6. Why did you choose your major at [PCU]? What kind of courses have you taken 
related to your major? Have you experienced any difficulties in these courses? If 
so, what were they? What kinds of assignments were required in these courses 
(e.g., essays, research papers, group presentations, lab reports)? 

7. What other courses have you taken at [PCU] that are not directly related to your 
major? What were your reasons for taking these courses (e.g., friends '/sonbaes' 
suggestions, schedule, personal interest)? What kinds of assignments were 
required in these courses? Was class participation included in the assessment 
criteria of these courses? If so, how was your own class participation? 

8. How was your experience in first-year English courses? Which courses did you 
take? What kinds of assignments were required in your classes? Have you ever 
asked for help from your instructors or TAs? Have you ever been to [PCU]'s 
writing centre to get help on your assignments? Do you ever ask other people 
(peers, siblings) to look over your written assignments? 

9. Who are your closest group of friends at [PCU]? What language(s) do you use 
with these friends? Are you involved in any extracurricular activities both in and 
outside [PCU]? If so, what were your reasons for participating in them (e.g., 
friends' encouragement, needed for future job application) Do you socialize with 
friends outside of [PCU]? If so, in what context, and what language(s) do you use 
with them? 

10. Do you keep in touch with your friends from Korea (e.g., through e-mail, Web 
Messenger, phone, personal blogs)? Have you ever visited Korea after moving to 
Canada? If so, what was that experience like? If not, do you plan to visit in the 
near future? 

11. What are your future professional aspirations? Do you have plans to work outside 
Canada? If so, why? If any, what are some of the challenges you might face in 
achieving your future professional goal? What role does English play in your 
future profession? 

12. If someone asked you "where are you from," how would you answer this 
question? 
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13. Are you involved in any Korean organizations or communities in Vancouver? If 
so, what are your reasons for taking part in them? What language(s) do you use 
when you take part in those activities? 

14. What kind of advice would you give to newly arrived Korean immigrant students 
in Vancouver? This can be related to their studies, learning English, making 
friends, and so on. 

15. Are you familiar with the term Generation 1.51 If so, would you consider yourself 
a Generation 1.5 immigrant? What is your understanding of this generation? If 
someone asked you what/who 'Generation 1.5' is, how would you answer this 
question? 
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